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subject. It implies two things: first, that 

at one time the campers- have had camp- 
ing and second, that it has been taken away 
from them. It may be true that they never have 
had it. Perhaps all of these points are true in 
part. [ would not want to assert that campers 
throughout the country have never had any 
camping nor would I be willing to say that 
they have had all of it. Take it any way you 
please, the important consideration here is how 
best to give it back to them. 


What do we mean by a camp? Is it a sum- 
mer resort? Is it a soft parking place for the 
children of tired parents? Is it an athletic 
training ground? Is it some kind of a finishing 
school in the woods? Is it a place to teach mil- 
itary discipline and conformity? Or, is it in 
reality just a school with a few names changed 
around and called a camp? We need to take 
stock of camps and discover what they really 
are and what we are really doing in them. 

What could be understood in the mind of 
youth by this seven letter word, C-A-M-P- 
I-N-G? A good clue is suggested in this true 
story. Early one morning a thirteen-year-old 
boy in one of our large cities left this note on 
his teacher’s desk: “I am running away for 
three reasons—first, because I am tired of the 
drab sordid city life; second, because I want 
to be on my own for a while; third, I want to 
live out in nature for a while. I will be gone 
for about three weeks.” 


ds is a very pertinent and intriguing 


His inner urges were satisfied much sooner 
than he expected. But let us take this appeal 
to heart. Here is the basis of a camping pro- 
gram that appeals to youth and is basically 
sound. This boy had adventures—lived on his 
own—lived daringly and adventurously and 


explored and discovered things. The sad part 
of it is that he had to escape adults to get it. 

In my opinion camping by and large is too 
tame—not sufficiently vigorous to challenge 
and test out the inner qualities of ingenuity 
and resourcefulness dormant and abundant in 
most youth. 

The odds are against city youth. They need 
space, opportunity to explore, grow and ex- 
pand. We guard and protect them at every 
turn, perhaps necessarily, but nevertheless the 
effect is to cramp, stifle and soften. Youth can 
stand only so much of this, then comes some 
kind of explosion. The study of crime figures, 
resolutions of protest at a business luncheon 
meeting or at parents’ meetings, laws by a city 
government, will not entirely solve the prob- 
lem. Vigorous, exploratory, on-your-own types 
of camping can make a real contribution—if 
we can give camping back to enough youth. 

The basic purpose of camping, however, 
should be concerned with the growth of the 
whole child. We should aim to secure the great- 
est amount and the most wholesome total per- 
sonality growth and development within each 
child. To do this requires the most favorable 
camping atmosphere which includes a_ high 
quality and adequate leadership. 

Our convention theme is “Implementing 
Democracy.” By giving as much camping as 
possible back to the campers and to an increas- 
ing number of youth, we can do much to imple- 
ment democracy. But first, what do we mean 
by “Democracy?” It is defined in various 
ways, but the spirit of it is quite clear to most 
people. In line with current thought and hap- 
penings it may be divided into two types—a 
true democracy and a false democracy. 

False Democracy 

We should beware of the earmarks of the 
false type. It argues in all its brands and 
brandishings that everyone should be brought 
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to an average, irrespective of individual capac- 
ity and initiative. That means certain indi- 
viduals with capacities above the average 
would be forced down and those who are below 
the average in capacities would come up to the 
average in spite of their abilities. This is an 
insidious philosophy. 

The proponents of the false democracy take 
advantage of the freedom granted them and 
use it to climb the democratic ladder to gain 
control and then knock the ladder from under 
themselves and everyone else. They dote on 
mass movements, mass psychology and emo- 
tional appeal. The public is quite gullible and 
needs to watch its step. 

The false democracy speaks of the common 
voice and then directs that voice. Who can say 
or believe that in our dictator countries a 
plebiscite is a true expression of individual 
will? 

In spite of some objections and criticisms of 
democracy as we visualize and practice it in 
this country, every one should be very proud of 
the privileges, freedom, and right to think and 
do as he pleases. Our form of government per- 
mits far more freedom and is far more liberal 
than we realize. It is possible to do almost any- 
thing we please. The instrumentalities are 
there. 

The false democracy further glibly argues 
about minorities and then proceeds to choke 
their minorities into submission and almost 
complete obliteration; it destroys individual 
personality by submerging it into a central 
pattern; it parades in gay costumes of many 
styles and colors—beware of these styles. 
Keep in mind that as people become more 
crowded in large centers there is a greater ten- 
dency to centralized control, coercion and 
authoritarianism. Do we find any traces of 
false democracy in our camps? 


True Democracy 


True democracy on the other hand says that 
each individual should be free and helped to 
reach the height of his capacity for service to 
his fellow man and his country, along with the 
ideals usually associated with the word. 

The external signs of democracy are not so 
vital. We have perhaps made too much of them 
—allegiances, flag waving, salutes, and parad- 
ing. They are at times important and we would 
not want to do without them. But we must not 
be fooled by them and think that when we 
parade or salute we necessarily have democ- 
racy. There may be sufficient signs of con- 
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formity, but no real inner understandings or 
convictions about it. 

This inner thing is self control and is an 
extremely valuable part of true democracy. It 
is, in fact, something so deep and significant we 
can well call it spiritual. It controls our inner 
thoughts, convictions and actions. 

True democracy is something more than a 
majority vote. It is an awareness of individual 
personality and its development to the maxi- 
mum degree. With the full recognition and 
understanding of this view, the minority prob- 
lem cannot be wrongly handled. Opposition is 
a good thing for us all. It should, however, be 
constructive and loyal. Our form of govern- 
ment requires opposition. We elect it and pay 
for it by taxation. Constructive and loyal op- 
position is an essential part of true democracy. 

In our camps the best chances to implement 
the true democracy come perhaps with the in- 
telligent application of the principles of group 
work which I take it are well known to this 
group. Living in small groups with the greatest 
possible amount of responsibility placed upon 
the small group for its cwn comfort, welfare 
and happiness will give the individuals the best 
chance for a well-rounded educational growth. 
With the increase of self direction there is the 
tendency to develop and use less coercive and 
dictatorial methods. Where coercion and cen- 
tralization increase, dictatorship is but around 
the corner. 

What is the situation in our camps? How are 
we organized? What kind of democracy do we 
practice and how much? How can we re- 
organize our camps to secure the greatest 
amount of individual growth and develop- 
ment? Can we let an increasing amount of the 
practice of true democracy flow from our 
camps? Can we give more and more camping 
back to the campers? 


Early American Life 


A study of the struggles and living con- 
ditions of our early settlers gives us a basis for 
our camping program. They lived a life of 
daring and adventure. They were on their own 
as individua!s and families. Out of their pattern 
of living was created our concept and form of 
democracy. It might be said that camping and 
democracy started together in this country. A 
careful study of their progress will show that 
shelter, food, self-occupation, spiritual in- 
fluence, group living and community effort 
were basic elements in the development of our 
country. At the time of the signing of our 
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American Constitution approximately ninety- 
eight percent of the people lived in a strictly 
rural area. Today about fifty-five percent of 
the people live in large cities and are neces- 
sarily subjected to much _ regmentation, 
coercion and regulation along with all their 
modern conveniences. It is not contended here 
that we should abandon our social and eco- 
nomic progress and go back to the days of the 
Pilgrims and early settlers. Not at all. It is 
maintained, however, that these principles to 
which reference has been made are as funda- 
mental and necessary in our present day living 
as they ever were. Also, there is a better oppor- 
tunity to experience them in a favorable camp 
situation. 
Regimentation 


We have far too much regimentation in our 
camps—more of it than we realize. Many do 
not desire it, but it grows around us without 
our realizing it. Most of it comes to our camps 
by the adoption of some pattern of organiza- 
tion from city life rather than adapting an 
ideal form of living to an outdoor woods en- 
vironment. 

In most instances our camps are patterned 
after school or military systems or dominated 
by an athletic system of control. If we examine 
the type of organization in most camps we find 
it follows this school, military or athletic 
pattern. 

Centralization or Decentralization 


In the main, camps are organized on either 
a centralized or decentralized plan. Most of 
them are on the former. In these there are the 
traditional departments—crafts, music, dra- 
matics, nature, and on around the circle. Each 
has a department head to teach the activities. 
Activity periods are offered for each and in 
varying degrees campers may choose their 
activities. You are well acquainted with the 
competition for patronage in each department 
and the conflicts which often prevent the con- 
summation of the program of each department 
head. 

The decentralized plan, on the other and 
better hand, does not have departments as 
such. Specialists, if they must be called that, 
are counselors and there is a larger percentage 
of them. Campers and counselors live in small 
groups—six to eight campers and two coun- 
selors with them. They have their own camp 
all to themselves. Their program is their own. 
They plan most of their own meals, secure the 
provisions from the camp store and keep their 
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food costs. They then have the fun of cooking. 
The dietitian now takes the role of consultant 
to them. She is responsible only for the menus 
to be made for the central dining room. There 
is free and frequent inter-group exchange and 
visiting of staff which divides the special abil- 
ities of the staff to other campers. Their craft 
projects are chiefly those things required to 
enhance their needs and comforts. The finer 
arts are stimulated to a greater degree and a 
greater percentage of the campers participates. 
They arise naturally and creatively out of their 
program of living and are not arranged by a 
schedule. 

This method of organization is known as the 
camptivity procedure. An activity is a skill or 
subject separately taught, while camptivity 
comprises numerous skills used to accomplish 
a larger objective—something related to the 
camper’s comfort, welfare or happiness. 

Basis for Camp Living 

If we wish to teach youth to love the out-of- 
doors and the woods naturally, it can best be 
done by living in the woods as much as pos- 
sible. Briefly stated, there are five major 
emphases basic to the camptivity procedure of 
the decentralized type of camp: 

Shelter: There should be various types of 
shelters. Campers should share in designing, 
building, altering and keeping them in repair. 
Man has always had an urge to put a roof over 
his head. Youth likes to build, work and create, 
especially when they can enjoy the benefits 
quickly. 

Food: Campers should share as much as 
possible in planning their menus under proper 
guidance. They should know what various 
items cost—how to care for food and how to 
cook. We should take full advantage of this 
fine educational opportunity. Campers cannot 
learn much about these problems when the 
dietitian does it all. They can do it and like to 
do it. 

Self Occupation: Each small camp should 
work out its own program. Under wise and 
careful counselor guidance they should and can 
assume the most of this responsibility. A cen- 
tralized program, no matter how many choices 
are given, does not develop the powers of self 
direction comparable to the small group plan. 

Spiritual Uplift: A fuller knowledge and 
deeper understanding of nature causes one to 
dip deeper into the realm of things spiritual. A 
part of the spiritual influence is found in this 

(Continued on Page 21) 








The Counselor Packs Her 


Duffel With Intangibles 


By 
Katherine Kellet 


Clearwater Camp 


the end of his vacation trip through 

northern waterways, makes a careful 
evaluation of his precious food and equipment 
list. He checks and re-checks it, crossing out 
unused or seldom used items from next year’s 
projected list. Perhaps he may discard the gift 
gadgets which sifted to the bottom of the pack 
and stayed there; he may add more mosquito 
dope and a pair of pliers, and substitute lemon 
powder for the canned tomato juice which bit 
into his backbone on the long portage. He may 
check off a seeming necessity and substitute 
that luxury-become-necessity, a blank book for 
sketches and scribbled impressions. Then he 
pins the revised list to his packsack and regret- 
fully stows away his tripping duffel until next 
summer. 

A similar critical re-evaluation of her in- 
tellectual and emotional equipment at the end 
of each camping season is an invaluable aid to 
the counselor when it comes to packing her 
mental duffel with those indispensable but elu- 
sive “intangibles.”’ The discarding and replen- 
ishing of her equipment may take all winter, 
beginning at season’s end when her successes 
and failures are fresh in mind and carrying 
through the months with the added perspective 
afforded by time and distance from camp. 

Let us follow a hypothetical but familiar 
young counselor through such an analytical in- 
ventory of “‘intangibles.”’ She has been a camper 
for three years in a large city organization 
camp and is devotedly loyal to its campways. 
She has spent one year as a junior counselor in 
a private camp with no great success, having 
been caught on the horns of the usual junior 
counselor dilemma—popularity versus author- 
ity in a none too secure situation. She has been 
a younger senior counselor for one season at 


VERY true northwoods canoe tripper, at 


her present camp, working under the super- 
vision of a division leader and as an assistant 
in archery, her avowed “specialty.” 

Her director rates her at the present as one 
of the weakest but most promising links in her 
staff. She has all the faults of an unexperienced 
person but has boundless energy and genuine 
enthusiasm for campers and camping. In addi- 
tion she has a measure of the ability to analyze 
her mistakes and to profit by experience. Her 
return to the same camp next summer is con- 
tingent upon evidence of growth during the 
coming year. Naturally, therefore, the list of 
discards and additions to her counselor qualifi- 
cations is an important step for this eager 
counselor-in-suspense. She admits that she has 
gained more than she has given in her first 
year and wants to stow her mental duffel with 
ideas, attitudes, and skills which will make her 
a strong contributing member of the camp 
family. 

The first attitude to drop from her list is 
that all-too-prevailing one that summer camp- 
ing is just a stop-gap job, an inexpensive way 
to spend a vacation in an ideal environment. 
She thinks of all the counselors whom she 
knows and recognizes that the most successful 
all had a professional zeal for their work and 
were not simply time-servers. Then she de- 
cides whether camping will fit into her plans 
for a career-social work, teaching, marriage, 
year-round business position. If it does, it is a 
job worth the doing, rich in personal satisfac- 
tion if not in monetary returns. 

There is, however, a necessary and often 
overlooked distinction between the professional 
attitude toward camp counseling and that of 
the teacher. Some of the most sincere and 
thorough teachers fail in camp because they 
tend to take their own knowledge too seriously. 
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They impart information for the nebulous fu- 
ture of their charges rather than leading chil- 
dren to learn things which arise out of vital 
experiences which are incorporated into a 
meaningful whole. On the other hand teachers 
who are able to cast off the pedantic attitude 
(or who don’t have it) find that camping ex- 
perience contributes greatly to their under- 
standing of real-life learning for children in 
their schools. The center of the progressive 
camp is the camper interacting with his social 
environment. The adult sector of that rich en- 
vironment is there for guidance, stimulation 
and living learning, not for instruction in the 
narrow sense. 

If, then, camp work is a profession, it is also 
a unique profession. While anything which 
contributes to the well-rounded personality 
growth of our young counselor will make her a 
better camper, there are specific skills and at- 
titudes which must be acquired, allied to but 
different from those of any other profession. 
It is a peculiar unwillingness on the part of 
camp directors as a whole to face this reality 
which has kept camping from making still 
greater forward progress. They have been 
willing to accept rank amateurs or vacuum- 
packed specialists to work under them, while 
demanding rigorous professional standards for 
themselves, their staff heads, doctors, nurses, 
and cooks. As a result often the great burden 
of the crammed camping session has fallen on 
the directors and the few professional camp- 
ers, with the bulk of the staff enjoying that in- 
expensive but harried vacation for a few sea- 
sons and then drifting on, having left little im- 
print upon the camp character. 


The next attitude which is to be checked off 
is that of the eclectic. The eclectic in the art of 
counseling is very similar to the _ eclectic 
painter. She gleans from hither and yon—from 
other camps, from book and college courses 
and schools—little gems of information on this 
and that, which she then attempts to fit to- 
gether into a mosaic of present camping experi- 
ence. Naturally the “lifted” gems fail to fit to- 
gether into the new whole since every camp is 
a unique totality with its own configuration; 
and every camp director has a distinctive 
‘“aufgabe” or mental set. 


The counterpart to the eclectic is the crea- 
tive attitude. This attitude is embodied in the 
person who has novel, unique learning experi- 
ences in relation to her own ability. It also im- 
plies capability to lead campers into creative 
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learning experiences which are accompanied by 
emotional and intellectual satisfaction. 


The antithesis between the two types may 
be illustrated by observing two counselors pro- 
ducing water pageants. The first decides ar- 
bitrarily that there shall be a show for parents 
and visitors, works up a lengthy and ambitious 
program—a compendium of three or four 
standard books on water sports complete with 
Venetian gondolas, Neptune’s court, water 
sprites, Spirit of Sportsmanship, spectacular 
rescue, et al. She passes out the lengthy parts, 
schedules rehearsals, recruits all other coun- 
selors for costuming, and the production is mer- 
cilessly engrafted onto an already full schedule. 
Trips are called in, swimming instruction vir- 
tually ceases, and the swimming director pro- 
duces a SHOW which is a thing of beauty and 
a joy for no one. The second counselor takes 
her cue for a fun day on the water from the 
campers, stimulates their interest, chats with 
them about their ideas, helps them to work 
them up onto a simple childlike theme based on 
their observation of the swimming and float- 
ing of frogs, ducks, muskrats, etc. The lines are 
improvised by the children, regular swimming 
is motivated by improving rhythm, costumes 
and posters are designed in the crafts shop, 
and the simple play program goes forward with 
amusing hitches but with a feeling of genuine 
accomplishment by the campers. In the first 
case the counselor gained whatever degree of 
creative value may have been inherent in the 
experience before the pageant was put on. In 
the second case the creative experience was 
shared by all throughout the production. 


The young counselor will recognize in herself 
tendencies toward easy eclecticism—the ten- 
dency to rest on her oars, to hark back to past 
camping school experiences, to insist upon do- 
ing things as they have been done before re- 
gardless of differences in camp environs and 
camper-counselor personnel. She should real- 
ize that the attitude is largely one of vested in- 
terest and of a sense of insecurity in the present 
Set-up. 

It is, however, a mistake to think that the 
creative counselor who always seems to have an 
idea at her fingertips pulls them out of the pro- 
verbial hat. They are rather the result of the 
interaction of her funded experiences with her 
fine sensitivity to the needs and moods of the 
campers at this moment and in this place. The 
first step in the acquisition of the valuable 


(Continued on Page 26) 








itls on the Firing Line 


By 
Betty Clark 


Camp Alleghany 


HIS past summer some 

485 camps conducted 

rifle-shooting programs 
under the supervision of the 
National Rifle Association’s 
Junior Division, and in that group there was 
not a single accident, nor has there ever been 
an accident in a Junior club, school group or 
camp organized under the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation! Supervised shooting’s safety record is 
100%! 

Few of the so-called safe sports can boast 
of a record of that kind. Even as innocuous an 
activity as hiking has its quota of sprained 
ankles and poison-ivy infections each year. 

But to the enthusiasts for shooting in sum- 
mer camps the sport recommends itself not 
primarily for its safety record, which in itself 
is a negative thing, but for a number of positive 
values. It is worth consideration as a desirable 
activity to be added by camps which do not 
shoot, or in which shooting is only a minor part 
of the program. 


As a follow-through sport 
it is of great advantage to a 
boys’ camp, but since that 
factor is obvious I want to 
talk particularly of the ad- 
vantages of shooting to a girls’ camp. My ex- 
perience has included four years as rifle in- 
structor at a girls’ camp which has from one- 
hundred to one-hundred-and-twenty-five shoot- 
ers a year—girls ranging from nine years old 
to eighteen. 

The number of these girls who have shot 
between camp seasons could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, I believe. Because rifle 
training runs counter to the present trend of 
emphasizing activities which can be continued 
after the child leaves camp, one needs to look 
at it with a sharp eye to discern its importance 
in a girls’ camp program. 

Its chief value lies in the superlative training 
it gives in self-control, which is of special use- 
fulness to children of camp age. 

In no other sport of which I know is the 
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necessity for that quality so 
immediately apparent to the 
children. A boy or girl who has 
naturally good coordination and 
a normal physique can learn to 
shoot well enough to earn the 
first few medals of the National 
Rifle Association’s Junior 
Course without much self-con- 
trol, but once those first easy 
qualifications are past, he is 
stuck. His problem is two-fold: 
first, to learn the form of the 
sport, and second and all im- 
portant, to make himself do 
what he knows he should do. 

The shooter’s problem is com- 
pletely within himself. He does 
not have the extraneous factor 
of the current of the water as 
in swimming, or the will of the 
horse as in riding, or the ac- 
tivity of his opponents or team- 
mates as in tennis or baseball, to obscure the 
issue. Whether he progresses or lags behind is 
solely dependent on his own will, his own ability 
to make himself concentrate on what he is 
doing. 

And not only is his effort to improve inde- 
pendent of outside factors, but his competition 
is with himself. Naturally any boy or girl is 


50-foot Range with Covered Firing Points 
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Putting Targets on the Pulley Carrier 


pleased if he makes as good or a better score 
than his team-mates, but that is a side issue. The 
important thing to him is to make a better 
score today than he himself made yesterday, 
and tomorrow to do better than he did today. 

That of course is underlying in all sports, 
but because of the nature of target shooting the 
individual’s progress is crystal-clear to him at 
all times. If he is shooting 
on a target which calls for 
ten shots, a perfect score 
would be a count of 100, 
or a “possible.” He is never 
in any doubt as to what 
constitutes perfection in 
his sport. 

If today the shooter 
scores 92, and tomorrow 
89 and the next day 80 
and the following day 82, 
it is at once apparent both 
to the instructor and the 
camper that something has 
gone wrong. Since the 
shooter knows there is not 
that much variation in his 
gun or his ammunition, he 
is forced to realize that 
the thing wrong is some- 
thing he himself is doing. 

It is a comparatively 
easy matter for the in- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Insect _ife in the 





ACH year “camp fever”’ 
grips me long before 
the actual arrival of 

the camping season, and | 
begin to plan my nature- 
study program for the coming summer. Per- 
haps other nature-study directors are likewise 
commencing to give thought to their program 
for next year and are trying to discover some 
new angle of presentation—something to make 
it a bit more novel and interest-inspiring. 


I attempt to change my nature-study pro- 
gram each year, especially for the benefit of 
those campers who return year after year. Of 
course, we all realize that any given program 
does not suit the fancy of all campers; and 
each year one must modify a portion of it 
to embrace the expressed interests of the 
participants. 


The nature program at Camp Miuiller on 
Sturgeon Lake, Minnesota, consists of bird 
study, flower study, tree study, and butterfly 


Nature Program 
By 


George N. Rysgaard 
Camp Miller 


study. For bird study, the 
group is divided into small 
groups of ten each; and early 
morning trips are conducted. 
During the early half of the 
summer this procedure is very satisfactory; but 
during the molting period, birds are exceedingly 
retiring. At this time it is difficult to carry out 
a program of field study with any marked de- 
gree of success. Talks illustrated with colored 
plates and motion pictures serve as a supple- 
ment to a large degree. Flower and tree study 
are taken in afternoon hikes. 

During the first two field trips, I try to deter- 
mine the main interest of each of the boys. 
Each then is encouraged to follow his interest 
whether it be in snails, mammals, reptiles, or 
some other phase of natural history. A small 
club is then formed with regularly held meet- 
ings at which time each tells what he has 
discovered about his favorite subject. This 
prevents the program from becoming too stereo- 
typed in form. 
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Perhaps one of the most frequently neglected 
phases of nature study is that of insects; this 
may be because of difficulties in creating inter- 
est in this subject. In the remainder of this 
article I shall attempt to explain my method in 
stimulating a very keen interest in insect study. 
Ultimately, the aim and purpose of the summer 
camp nature program is to create a lasting 
interest in natural history among the campers. 


I make use of the butterflies to be found so 
abundantly on the camp grounds itself. The 
brilliant colors of these insects readily attract 
the eye of the camper and serve admirably to 
create the necessary initial interest. 


Campers are urged to make collections of five 
or six butterflies as a project. This gives them 
something tangible, something in which they 
can see immediate value. Each pair of boys is 
given a butterfly net and killing jar with in- 
structions for the use and care of each to 
prevent damage to the specimens and nets alike. 
Soon they are off across the fields and along the 
lake shore in pursuit of winged gems, and the 
spirit of the chase lends real enthusiasm to the 
study. On returning from the hunt, each boy 
places his specimens in an envelope bearing his 
name; later these are spread and dried, each 
camper receiving instructions in this phase of 








Camper-made case, glass front and back. 
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the work as his specimens are prepared. The 
boys should be allowed their hand at this pro- 
cedure, but it is wise to have them practice for 
awhile on damaged specimens. The spreading 
and drying boards used may be found described 
in almost any of the elementary butterfly- 
collectors’ manuals. While working over the 
specimens with each boy, the counselor has an 
opportunity to instruct the student in the names 
and interesting facts regarding the life histories 
of each, an opportunity not to be overlooked. 
The next step is the making of the case to 
house the collection, and each boy should con- 
struct his own under the supervision of the 
counselor. Three difficulties face the collector 
here: first, to construct an inexpensive case; 
second, to construct a case impregnable to 
museum pests which so readily ruin collections; 
and thirdly, to create a case of artistic beauty. 
For the past five years butterfly cases which 

meet all three of these difficulties have been 
used with great success at our camp. The mate- 
rials needed for the construction are as follows: 

2 pieces soft pine 9” by 14” by 75” 

2 pieces soft pine 644” by 14” by 75" 

2 sheets glass 9” by 7” 

Steel brads 7%; size 

Cement 

Black photographic masking tape 1” width 
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Arrangements may be made at any lumber 
supply company to have the wood cut in long 
strips of the desired width and _ thickness. 
Lengths can then be cut from these by the 
campers. This eliminates the necessity of plan- 
ing the strips, a task which too commonly re- 
sults disastrously. The glass is of standard 
manufactured size and may be purchased in 
lots of one hundred sheets or smaller quantities. 
The photographic masking tape may be pur- 
chased at any large photographic supply house. 
The one-inch width of tape is most satisfactory. 
Duco household cement or similar cement 
which will adhere to glass and wood surfaces 
may be used. 








The drawing illustrates the construction of 
the wood framework of the case. The end strips 
fit between the side strips and are held together 
by brads. These wood strips may be sand- 
papered before assembling to give an attractive 
appearance, and some may wish to stain and 
varnish them. 


Following the assembling of the frame, a 
generous amount of cement is evenly applied 
to the lower surface of the frame and the 
meticulously cleaned glass sheet placed in posi- 
tion. The framework with glass in position 
should be put under a light weight until the 
glue has thoroughly dried. 


While the frame is drying, the specimens may 
be prepared for mounting, provided they are 
sufficiently dry to permit their removal from 
the drying board. The pin through the thorax 
of the specimens must be carefully withdrawn 
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with the aid of a pair of small long-nosed pliers. 
Best success is obtained when the insect is 
grasped carefully but firmly by the thorax with 
one hand and the pin forced downward and 
rotated simultaneously. The pin, when loosened, 
may then be withdrawn with little danger of 
damage to the specimen. It is advisable to apply 
a small grease-coat of vaseline to the pins when 
mounting the specimens on the drying board; 
this prevents the body fluids of the insects from 
adhering so tightly to the pins as the specimens 
dry, and the pins may be more easily with- 
drawn. 

The butterflies are now arranged as desired 
on the glass sheet off the framework. Each may 
be affixed to the glass with a small drop of glue 
on the thorax. Small paper wedges placed under 
the wings keep the butterflies in a level posi- 
tion until the cement has dried. When dry, the 
paper wedges may be removed, a layer of ce- 
ment applied to the upper surface of the case, 
and the top glass sheet put into place. The 
framework is now bound up with photographic 
tape in a manner similar to that used in the 
binding of lantern-slides; and the case is com- 
plete, permitting a full view of both the upper 
and under sides of the wings of the butterflies. 

It is wise, when large numbers of specimens 
are stored for any length of time, to keep the 
butterflies fumigated well with the commercial 
product, Dichloride, to prevent the introduction 
of insect pests. It must also be remembered that 
mice are very fond of insect bodies and will 
raise havoc in a short while with specimens 
that are not kept well out of their reach. 

After making one such butterfly case, the 
camper may desire something a bit more ad- 
vanced. For this interest, I have urged them to 
make small habitat groups showing the butter- 
flies in natural settings of plants. Sometimes 
other insects are inserted into the collections 
to make them more lifelike. (See picture at 
head of article. ) 

The boy desiring to make such a collection 
first goes into the field and finds lichens, Lyco- 
podium, woody fungi, and mosses which will 
retain their natural color and shape when dried. 
These are mounted naturally and artistically 
in a similarly constructed case one-and-three- 
fourths inches in depth, with cement. The in- 
sects are arranged in the case in life-like poses. 
Caution must be taken to see that plants to be 
used are thoroughly dry before being mounted 
in the case, for undry plants will cause mois- 
ture to collect on the inside of the glass, often 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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|_ittle Johnnie Stops |_istening 


By 
Emily H. Welch 
Camp Wabunaki 


to read in a room where his mother was 

reasoning with his younger brother, 
aged seven. “I always reason with my chil- 
dren when they are naughty,” she told her 
friends at bridge, and added complacently, “‘I 
think it’s much more intelligent than spanking.” 
On this particular day Johnnie had been very 
‘rude’ to his grandmother and the mother had 
been telling him for sometime how ‘ashamed’ 
he made Mummy and Daddy by being so 
‘bad.’ 

Occasionally, when it became necessary for 
her to stop for breath, she charged at him with 
‘Why don’t you say something? Why do you 
stand there like a ninny?” Then, pausing only 
long enough to get a good second wind by a 
deep movement of the diaphragm and before 
her inarticulate little son could stammer out 
more than “I—” she plunged on with her 
monologue. 

At other times during the diatribe when she 
was in no need of breath and Johnnie began 
to stammer “‘I—” her tone became very se- 
vere as she admonished him not to interrupt. 

The situation seemed to have developed into 
an endurance record but suddenly—‘Johnnie,”’ 
said she, sharply, ‘‘are you listening?” At this 
point Johnnie’s brother, driven to desperation, 
rose, slammed his book together, and as he 
walked out of the room, he flung at his mother, 
‘Remember, Mom, the advantage is all on 
your side. I hope he stopped listening half an 
hour ago. It’s the only weapon he has.” The 
door closed behind him before she could re- 
cover from her astonishment but, be it said to 
her credit, his words caused her to stop and 
think. 

A camp director, wishing to be informed 
about the family picture in the homes from 
which his boys came to camp, devised a ques- 
tionnaire for the parents to answer. One ques- 
tion dealt with their methods of discipline. 
They were asked to indicate their choice with 
regard to four techniques: corporal punish- 
ment, depriving the boy of something that he 


— FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD boy sat trying 


wanted very much, banishing him to his room 
for contemplation of his misdeeds, and reason- 
ing with him. In ninety-nine per cent of the 
answers the last method was the choice. Skep- 
tics may say that this was to be expected since 
it looks on paper to be the most intelligent 
thing to do. From conversations at luncheons 
and over the bridge table, however, experience 
would seem to prove that mothers do believe in 
“reasoning” with their children. It is not the 
process itself but their woeful misinterpreta- 
tion of their meaning of it, as they put it into 
practice, that makes the tragedy. 

The process of ‘“‘reasoning,” when two adults 
are involved, usually means a battle of wits 
between two minds. They may both be in the 
heavy-weight class in which case the result 
will probably be a draw with a magnanimous, 
if unspoken, mutual agreement to disagree and 
still remain friends. If the contest is in the 
light-weight class, the spoils are apt to go to the 
contestant who can shout the louder. If the 
contest is uneven, the process continues until 
the weaker of the two has lost his, or her, tem- 
per. In each instance, however, either con- 
testant is at liberty to end the argument at any 
moment by the simple expedient of rising and 
walking out of the room. 

It is not so when the process of “reasoning” 
takes place between Mummy or Daddy or 
both (!)—and Johnnie. The odds are one 
hundred to one in favor of Mummy and Daddy. 
Everything is in their favor—a more or less 
completed education to enable them to say 
what they think, many more years of living and 
learning in the world, security which being the 
head of the family alone can give, and with 
the power of corporal punishment as an ulti- 
mate means of enforcing the continued pres- 
ence of their protagonist. 

The odds are very heavy against Johnnie. 
He has no choice as to his opponents, he has 
no security of his own, he is almost illiterate 
and therefore completely inarticulate in the 
face of the torrential flow of parental language, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Camps Will Spend § 


Estimated prom a Study of Actual £ 


$23,196,950 MOBILE EQUIPMENT $ 1,808,550 


FOOD 
Booed, Rolls, Flour .....0-esvese: $ 868,050 SE re rr $ 240,350 
re re 181,700 EN TEMS. 0. nc vine cceveesnes 514,150 
EE, ek d Kee eee eees 4,325,750 PE cctngweni sewkee wens 380,250 
PE creeds Pa ob dee ee ON 30,800 DE Ghedecreceatase es ecen ss 6,150 
TS Pere rr Cr rr ee 4,147,700 EE cca ch¥deeneeeecevee snes 294,900 
laget: ‘ Trai 
ena 8 Perrererrr rr e 2,387,900 CLERICAL EQUIPMENT 
‘oncentrated Beverages ......... 65,300 
Ny Os Gat ce kay gihin nie 257,800 and SUPPLIES > 559,150 
ERT ee eer ee ae 1,667,400 Adding Machines ...............$ 11,850 
I, 6 oad whee He Oe KS 16,350 
WATERPRONT EQUIPDEENT # 1050/5090 CT nose ¥svewes 23,050 
NED. S6ds doe cede eereetanes $ 231,950 Pens, Pencils, Erasers, etc. ....... 88,350 
ee er eee 91,250 Photo Post Cards ..........ceee. 62,300 
Kayaks ............-seeeee eee 7,650 Stationery ..............0ee000. 141,550 
EG ee er aren 74,050 Mimeograph Paper .............. 36,500 
Ee er err he ee 274,300 Mimeograph Machines ........... 6,600 
4. 19,650 Typewriters ...............0005. 14,300 
i co) hia paikee eee 121,150 
ee ee 83,750 BEDS and BEDDING $ 355,550 
re gn eee ad Gi al 10,950 SLEEPING BAGS $ 112,900 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES co = 
rs ed $ 85,050 lagi a ht 
TEES AOA SRA RET 81,200 i ea ded dled viii 
' ee a are i 47,900 
ES Pee re en 27,300 
Football, Soccer ................ 18,700 anaes me — 
SES re ree 33,650 sisal dla dea aa daa rite 
Pe RE nv aeneeveceseees 16,450 
DINING ROOM EQUIPMENT $ 1,015,115 ie Nenink 4 ke v4 eee Ree ee Ses 1,650 
Dishes, Cups, Saucers, etc ........ $ 365,200 PINE TRUE non ns cece cvaeyys 5,100 
PY Geet berandsdeenwenceeas 44,950 Clay eee es ee eS 12,050 
ee 13.350 Indian Lore Materials ........... 13,150 
Benches ee Tee eee er ee Teer Te 13,750 INFIRMARY SUPPLIES 
a ee ee 314,550 and EQUIPMENT $ 332.400 
LIBRARY—Publications $ 134,850 RIES nc kvcencccccscssesh 141990 
Books for Campers .............. $ 33,300 EE havi dy axe Osetra eres 7,450 
Books for Staff ................. 37,250 Adhesive Tape ...............-. 4,100 
Periodicals .............ee0000- 21,000 Surgical Equipment ............. 3,650 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT $ 505.550 id iia ne era acs 9,400 
Plumbing ..............00.0005. $ 177,300 LIGHTING EQUIPMENT $ 151,600 
Water Sterilization .............. 6,100 ANAS ce ae ene 28,700 
Sewage Disposal ................ 61,550 SR On a ee ee 12,750 
EE 0 «S Oeeudewndeeenens 6,600 NE ae ek hth gales dg de Dei 11,700 
ES ee re a eee 50,600 NE ec et ele Nd sc eee gia te ge 29,000 
Drainage Systems .............. 42,800 i ee re 86,400 
Pumps and Wells ............... 13,150 REPS SEE nae ora meee er ten 9,900 


For help in planning your 1940 hudget See '' What the ¢ 
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$48,000,000 in 1940 


Ependitures in 57 Representative Camps 


CONSTRUCTION— 
| BUILDING REPAIRS 


Wash Houses 
Cabins 

Toilets 

Showers 
Craft Halls 

Dining Halls 
Recreation Buildings 
Tennis Courts 
Roads 
Entranceways 
Signs 
Docks 
Beaches 
Pools 
Floats 
Infirmaries 
I an. id bh nd ree san, ites 


e@eonweseee @&F @O@ 2 2 4 eee 2 ee OF he 
a ewe 82 642 2 2B 42 SB SB ee eS SB Se 2.68 ShUm6mDhUh8DUClU Rh UmSlUWG CUS 
> 2 28 @ 68 €@ 2S B28 £2 242 2 C=. eee eS Flume me. Se 

on 28 €2 626 68628 828 2 2 2 CeCe ee Bo 82 eee 4 US UO. UD 
oe 2. 8 2.8.8 €2 2 Fe. @. 7 2 2 "4+ fe  @ 

ie a we ‘a 2 6 ot Se Se OR ee Oe. ee ee ee Oe 
2 en & SS. eS. 2 €¢ F_ es 
a ££ eC. 2 2 2 2 82 ee ele hlU6elUme Um. me 
eo «ese @ @ese 828 ¢€@86 @ @ ef 2 82eeevsv#F 7.8 6 @ © 
.@.82. 8.24 @.f 2 2 2 2 2 2? 8. . e-s 
J. ok a es ee ee a ee ee ee oe oe oe ee oe ee, oe Oo ee oo 
 @ ?.80 @€2 82 82 OCF. 2 42 42 C.e.e Ba Se ee 2 8. £6 

Se @ @€.4 2.2 2.8.63 + = ee. Be 2 2 & 2 ee 
— fe FB BP BS Se a 2 2 2 ae Se 2S ae 6©SC.lUm6w! lUhU6wmOUlUe Ue Ce 

 & @& ££ €@ £2 62 2 C8 Ce 2 «£2. 2 2. ae ee FS. 2. 


Se £2 8 28 2 & 8 2 2.82 2 OC 2 2. fe a 


MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


Music and Song Books .......... 
Sheet Music 
Victrolas 
Radios 
Pianos 


, 2 eS ©@2. 62 C2 Ss 2 2 2 8&8 82 82 82. @ eS 2 eS. e Sl US UOC CS 


INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


Total Mobile Insurance 
Mobile Liability Insurance 
Mobile Collision Insurance ... . 
Mobile Fire and Theft 
Mobile Property Damage 
General Liability 
j Fire 
Theft 
Workmen’s Compensation 


PROMOTION 


Catalogs 
Other Printed Matter 
Advertising in Magazines 
Advertising in Newspapers 
Use of Hotels 
Medals, Pins, Souvenirs 
Photographs 


a a oe ee oe oe 


$ 7,495,200 


$ 25,000 
918,550 
68,150 
27,200 
126,800 
1,650,000 
464,900 
1,090,900 
66,900 
13,750 
15,200 
236,400 
31,600 
662,100 
55,700 
343,400 
39,100 


$ 148,150 


$ 15,950 
4,900 

7,900 
19,950 
71,500 


$ 1,913,800 


$ 264,200 
131,850 
8.109 
10,100 
25,500 
257,000 
533,000 
11,500 
29,250 


$ 1,366,500 


$ 694,000 
165,550 
44,300 
14,400 
122,800 
48,250 
2,200 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT $ 2,407,600 


DO, ck nc bn 4 cedawneneeonse hes $ 75,700 
Wee vk dec aueeeinenasues 30,000 
Automatic Refrigerators ......... 172,800 
ere rere 208,600 
CE a cen eed waeeud ee wees 249,300 
FaOt. Water FRGMGGIS 0 nc cccoceses 19,300 
| EERE Per freee ye 1,554,400 
NS g's nos aoe Rewetas 49,650 
fe Eo ee rr ree a 675,350 
Se i ais oa ml deck @ eae 180,100 
SS eek sew hemos 583,600 
FARM IMPLEMENTS $ 16,250 
CANVAS, TENTS, etc. $ 249,150 
FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT $ 33,500 
TRANSPORTATION $ 1,662,200 
Railroad Transportation (Staff) ...$ 466,450 
Bus Transportation (Staff) ....... 55,350 
Automobile Transportation (Staff) . 549,100 
Freight and Express ............. 38,600 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
and EQUIPMENT $ 254,300 
sk ors atta ad emake aie ae 71,800 
CN ee re 14,900 
Developing and Printing ......... 44,450 
Motion Picture Equipment ....... 99,450 
MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES $ 2,384,300 
ee | re $ 497,900 
0 ear ee ere ree re 271,950 
So eda wisy 4ekeh kde enwawen 178,550 
Pe PS kc ka hac eed eeeeeues 84,106 
Pe eer arar & 81,000 
Pe IES Sa nt ese dew ws eeems 45,950 
6a dh cet ee ciavewes 33,800 
ES. 6454 AAG ee nea aeons 3,050 
DL hb ces Kok iedansa peed aba 8,750 
EE CEE rE 46,600 
Dust Laying Compounds ......... 6,900 
Ns 0s Bes ei i ees 43,900 
Bottled Beverages (Not Coca Cola) 57,450 
Candy, Chewing Gum ........... 269,400 
po ET er 13,950 
Tooth Paste and Powder ......... 14,800 
Fs TI ob ko he wa auwes 12,550 
ae ie Gs et ik eae a te oe 25,500 


Average Camp Spends’ by R. L. Allen in the Fpril Issue 
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T IS impossible to think of camp without 
thinking also of ‘‘campfires,’”’—one suggests 
the other. And what memories that word 

“campfire” conjures up before the mind of 
every camper! Perhaps, into your mind, at this 
very moment, there flashes a picture of a great 
bonfire, sending ribbons of flame high up into 
the air, with showers of sparks against a night 
sky. Perhaps in your mind’s eye you can see 
a merry company of campers, forming a wide 
circle as they sit around the fire, with eager 
faces, joining in camp songs or listening intently 
to some thrilling tale told in the ruddy glow. 
Perhaps you can almost see again the fascinat- 
ing way the light flickers and plays against the 
slender trunks of the white birches, etching 
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By 
Mary S. Edgar 


Glen Bernard Camp 
Canada 





them so clearly against the blackness of the 
surrounding forest. Maybe you can remember 
the cheerful crackle of the burning cedar and 
dry balsam and almost get a whiff of fragrant 
wood-smoke. 

Or perhaps the word “campfire” recalls to 
your mind a much smaller fire on some rocky 
shore or campsite,—-a fire over which you hung 
a gypsy pot or balanced a pan of bacon. That 
fire you fed very carefully with bits of bark 
and twigs and pine knots, and grew hungrier 
and hungrier as the tempting odors reached 
you. Cooking over an outdoor fire is one of the 
greatest joys of camping and nothing can ever 
taste as good as the bacon and coffee you have 
earned, even at the price of smoke in your eyes. 

It may be you remember best of all some 


Courtesy of Camp Fairwood. 






































friendly little fire at the end of a camping-trip 
day, after you have paddled and portaged and 
paddled again, and finally set up camp for the 
night on some island or point. Before you settle 
down for the night in your balsam bed to curl 
up in your camp blankets, you build up the 
fire “just once more” and draw close to it, 
perhaps with just a friend or two, and under 
the spell of its magic you chat and plan and 
dream under the stars. 

Of all the assets of camp nothing can be of 
greater value than the campfire. Nothing can 
so magically create the atmosphere needed for 
song or story hours. Nothing can so quickly 
transform a scene and add warmth and cheer 
and hospitality whether it be at home, in camp, 
or out in some lonely wilderness. I shall never 
forget arriving at a camping-trip destination 
once with a party of girls. We had had many 
difficulties. We were tired and cold and wet and 
hungry and it was dark. It was only a few 
minutes after we beached our canoes, however, 
until we had a glorious fire burning brightly, 
and instantly the atmosphere was one of con- 
tentment and comfort and the happy excited 
spirit of adventure. 

I don’t believe we realize how wonderfully 
fortunate we are in this land of ours to have 
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always at our disposal at camp an unlimited 
supply of fire wood. We can be so lavish with 
wood in the building of our bonfires. On our 
beaches, summer after summer we find new 
supplies of driftwood. In our forests and along 
our lakeshores there seems to be no end to our 
resources. 

There are camps in other lands where one 
bonfire in a whole season is something to be 
looked forward to. Wood is so scarce and so 
precious that every little faggot is carefully 
collected and saved for the one important oc- 
casion. One of my former campcraft counselors 
is now a physical director in the Y.W.C.A. in 
Calcutta. She had charge of the Ootacamund 
Camp in the mountains of southern India. In 
one of her letters from camp she wrote: 

“The last night of our camp we had a bonfire. 
It was a treat and a great luxury for which we 
had planned a long, long time. Every day when 
our girls went hiking in the mountains we 
hunted for faggots and any little sticks we could 
find. You people at home would scorn the little 
branches we so carefully carried back to camp. 
We made it a regular treasure-hunt, and col- 
lected some each day. Finally, on the last night 
of camp, we lit our precious fire, out on our 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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By the Pacific 


We’ve never been wholly committed to any 
of these theories that bestow human intelligence 
upon animals. We’ve just taken it for granted 
that every man’s own dog will possess more 
than mere canine intelligence. And of course 
elephants have memories. But we’re beginning 
to experience a change of heart in the matter. 
Not in respect to the intelligence of animals, 
but of insects. In particular, of the Monarch 
butterfly. Doesn’t he fly for hundreds of miles 
each year to winter in the Monterey pines of 
Asilomar, California? Of all the vast territories 
that are .warm in winter, he picks Asilomar. 
That’s all the proof of intelligence we need. 

For this winter, with the rest of the camping 
folks, we followed the Monarch butterflies to 
Pacific Grove, and for a week we lived in that 
world of wind and water and sky and sun. 
Was ever a camping conference more appro- 
priately staged as to setting? 

Indoors the air was filled with tributes to 
democracy in camping. We learned profoundly 
of its importance, of the implements that help 
to make it a reality. We thought of making 
camping possible for ad/ children, in true demo- 
cratic fashion. We meditated anew on the fact 
that the people (campers) should have an im- 
portant voice in the camp government, again 
in democratic fashion. We cultivated the demo- 
cratic attitude of mind. We breathed an at- 
mosphere of American camping, conducted in 
an American way, for American youth. And 
it was good! 

Outside the air was filled with another mes- 
sage of camping. We heard it in the voices of 
the pine wind and the water wind, the sand 
wind and the rock wind. And we found our- 
selves striving to discover the difference be- 
tween these winds and the varying gospels of 
camping they expounded. They spoke in voices 
mute yet startlingly articulate. They told of the 
earth—of simple living close to the damp and 
fragrant earth. They, too, spoke of American 
camping, for American youth—bedded deep in 
American soil. And it, too, was good. 

And as we left it was with the feeling that 
the two points of view—that of the indoor 
voices and the outdoor, were really one, that 
they blended into one true doctrine of camping 
—democratic, purposeful living, close to the 
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earth, experimenting with mist and rain, sand 
and clay, sun and wind, and all solitude. What 
a tragedy it would have been if we were af- 
forded the inspiration only of the indoor voices! 

For camping must remain heart high as well 
as head high. Somehow we have more con- 
fidence in that director or counselor who loves 
the feel of soft mud oozing between his toes 
than in the high intellectual who expounds fully 
his philosophies and keeps well his records, yet 
who is cold to the Voices of the Night and who 
sees no pictures in the Slow Smoke as it rises. 
When the two are blended into one, we can 
hope that camping will ensue. 

Camping is the interplay of people and the 
wild environment. We must give much thought 
to the people—the conditions under which they 
live happily, successfully, meaningfully; the 
conditions under which they learn—and grow. 
But we cannot forget the wild environment of 
earth and sky and water,—what the people do 
with it and what it does to the people. Merely 
putting people in the wilds for a month or two 
solves no camping problem. When the two 
interplay we have real camping. Minus either, 
and there is no camping. 

Asilomar was a camping conference. We 
talked camping, discussed and thought camp- 
ing, and we lived camping—we breathed it in 
the ocean air and saw it on the pine-crowned 
hills, felt it in the soft white sand beneath our 
feet. It was a conference in a true camp setting. 

For a week we enjoyed that open, frank, 
cordial, warm hospitality that is one of Cali- 
fornia’s chief charms. However inspiring the 
discussion, however beautiful the vistas, how- 
ever white the sands and awe-inspiring the 
breakers on the rocky shores, man must have 
his creature comforts. These there were—and 
many luxuries in addition. And as for efficiency 
in routine operation of the convention, that 
goes without saying as Asilomar. 

There was just too much talk of democracy 
for us to say “Heil” to our friends of the Pacific 
Section for a grand job well done, and so in the 
parlance of the good old American camp council 
ring, we say “California, we greet you, we 
salute you!” 

We have great respect for these Monarch 
butterflies. They are wise. 
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Solving Camp Behavior Problems 


By J. Kenneth Doherty (New York: Association 

Press, 1940) 62 pages, paper, 50 cents. 

Here is the book of the year in organized camp- 
ing. No more significant contribution has been 
made to the literature on guidance in camp. There 
is no theory, no use of unnecessary words—in semi- 
outline form it hits directly and specifically at what 
to do in each type of behavior with direct, concise, 
affirmative statements. It covers campers who are 
timid, who have eating problems, who are home- 
sick, who have sex problems, who steal, who show 
off, who are troubled with enuresis, etc. In each 
case the material is divided into two sections; first, 
why the camper is in this condition, and second, 
what the counselor can do about it. 

This is a book of first importance. It is one of 
those rare publications that appears absolutely in- 
dispensable to every worker in camping, director or 
counselor. Priced as it it, no one need be without it. 


American Vacations 


By Larry Nixon (Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 

pany, 1939) 380 pages, $2.25. 

A popular and readable book covering the vaca- 
tion resources of every state in the Union. It de- 
scribes graphically and appealingly the opportuni- 
ties for hikers, campers, bicyclers, riders, anglers, 
and travelers by rail, water and road. It covers 
farmhouse vacations, dude ranches, youth hostels, 
and national parks. It tells how to plan, what to 
wear, what to take, where to get it, costs, etc. 





COUNSELOR in girls’ or co-ed camp. Arts and crafts 
instructor, assistant in folk dancing, dramatics, or na- 
ture work. Swims, plays tennis. Four seasons’ coun- 
selor experience. B.S. degree with major in social 
studies. Two years’ teaching experience, experience 
in settlement work. Address Gertrude Baer, Oak Lane 
Manor Apt. C 203, Melrose Park, Pa. 














GENERAL OFFICE WORK and counseling in a sum- 
mer camp in New England States. Two years’ experi- 
ence at Camp Miller, Director, LeRoi E. Snyder, 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. At present, law 
student Univ. Penna. Law School. Typing, intelligent, 
fond of young boys, experience with public and 
charge boys’ cabin. Hermon Henry Esterly, Radnor, 
Pennsylvania. 











EVERYTHING FOR 
THE CAMPER! 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Here’s the most practical, interesting hobby for the 
outdoors. Make your own sheaths, belts, etc., also our 
new Fleetwood Moccasins—complete ready-to-assemble 
kits of sturdy, comfortable leather. 


LEATHERS INSTRUCTIONS TOOLS ACCESSORIES 
Write Today for Complete Catalog! 
OSBORN BROS., 223 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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Give Camping Back 


(Continued from Page 7) 


poem written by camper Joe True at Life 
Camp Pole Bridge last summer: 


What is the night? 

A dark and fearsome thing 
That causes us to tremble, 
To bend our knees, 

And pray for light? 


Ah no! ’tis beauty 

Tis beauty born of peace 
And rest from daily strife, 
A part of eternity 

Is the beauty of the night. 


Group Relationship: Living in small groups 
of six or eight campers and two counselors 
intensifies individual relationship and _inter- 
dependence. Little things count for more and 
are more readily observed and evaluated by 
camper and counselor alike. 


Values of Camptivity Procedure 


Briefly summarized a few tentative con- 
clusions concerning the value of the decentral- 
ized camptivity procedure can be stated: 


1. A greater amount of total personality growth 
and development accrues to each child. 

2. Each member of the staff participates in the 
program and contributes the most and best he has 
to offer. At the same time the strain on each staff 
member is less. 

3. The best opportunity for the application of the 
principles of group work is afforded. Each small 
group operates as an entity. Therefore the problems 
of living are more realistic. 

4. Construction costs are less because there are 
not as many central buildings needed nor do they 
need to be so large. The shelters for campers cost 
less because they are built out of natural and in- 
expensive materials. Also the campers share in the 
construction of them. A camp built on the decentral- 
ized camptivity plan by the Big Brothers organ- 
ization of Dallas, Texas, last year is an example 
of low cost construction as well as of other benefits. 

5. Maintenance costs are naturally less where 
construction costs are less. 

6. It puts the emphasis upon counselorship 
where it really belongs. Staff members who have 
greater experience, skill and ability live with the 
campers. Their chief responsibility is in counselor- 
ship. 

7. It is educationally better because more of the 
sound principles of education can be applied to a 
greater extent. 

8. In a creative sense it is better that the needs 
for individuals be met, insofar as possible, by them- 
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selves alone and in small groups. It affords a com- 
mendable maximum of results in individual growth. 


9. It tends to cause the camp population to live 
more and deeper in the woods. This cannot help but 
be good if we believe in real camping. 


10. There is less tendency to copy and follow 
regimented patterns of living unavoidable in the 
city. 


11. The program is much easier to adjust to 
individual needs. The camp of course should be 
run for the campers. 


12. There is a greater amount of participation 
by all in more things and ‘he interest seems to be 
deeper and more lasting. 


13. The program results in more exploration, 
discovery and vigorous iiving. 


14. There is less tension and strain, and more 
relaxation. External controls and regulations are 
removed, thus putting a premium upon inner 
control, self direction and the need for cooperation. 


Public School Camps 


In Life Camps this year there was started a 
significant experiment in cooperation with the 
New York City Public Schools through the 
Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof Camp Fund. The 
chief purpose of this program is to determine 
wherein and to what extent the experiences in 
camp are educationally sound, worthwhile, and 
can rightfully be included as an integral part 
of the public school program. One hundred and 
ten children are selected from seven different 
schools and they stayed at camp for a month 
each. The program and procedure has been 
carefully set up and the outcome will be ob- 
served for several years before any very con- 
clusive results can be determined. 


City children seldom come in direct contact 
with nature, the fields, streams, mountains, 
animals and flowers. Also, they have little ex- 
perience in living on their own, getting shelter, 
obtaining food and cooking their own meals, as 
well as determining their own occupations, 
providing for their own comfort and welfare, 
meeting adversities of weather, and exploring 
and adventuring in nature on their own. Their 
range of country experience is extremely lim- 
ited and consequently they often do not com- 
prehend what they study in their school books. 
It would seem, therefore, that a program of 
living in an isolated environment, away from 
the humdrum of the city and its adult-made 
laws and regimentation, for a part of a child’s 
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life, is a sensible and necessary provision in our 
newer education of tomorrow. 

Ways can be found for school children and 
camp-trained teachers to learn and teach in 
camps, with valuable educational results. A 
month in camp (counting waking hours only) is 
equal to forty-six percent of the time that a 
child spends in the city schools in an entire 
ten-month school year—a sizeable opportunity 
for learning. 

This pioneering venture is a new kind of 
education, making it possible for boys and girls 
to have, as a part of the regular school curric- 
ulum, opportunities to solve on their own the 
questions posed by life outdoors. If camping is 
so sound educationally, it is not asking too 
much that the equivalent of at least four years 
out of twelve be spent in favorable camping 
experiences. 


Evaluation 


Many details shou!d be explained concerning 
the camptivity procedure. In Life Camps we 
have experimented long and carefully for many 
years. The decentralized plan and the camp- 
tivity procedure have resulted. We feel sup- 
ported with considerable evidence in that we 
secure a greater amount of more wholesome 
personality growth and development within 
each child; the campers have a better time; 
they camp more vigorously and without in- 
creasing accidents; there is more adventure 
and exploration on the part of more campers; 
the program is far more democratic and is 
sounder educationally. Time does not permit 
of explanation of the various points. 

It has been proposed in these remarks that 
camping be given back to the campers; that to 
do so is what youth needs and desires; that the 
camptivity decentralized plan accomplishes 
these aims more effectively and results in a 
better implementation of democracy. 

Perhaps in the past we all have acted our- 
selves into a way of thinking. Now, during this 
conference and the days following, let us, in 
the light of the ideals and principles here set 
forth, do our best to think ourselves into a 
better way of acting in regard to all matters 
of camping. 





Wones and Samson Re-Elected 


W. H. Wones and P. B. Samson were re-elected 
Treasurer and Secretary respectively of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association at the Annual Business 
Meeting in Asilomar. The Board of Directors ex- 
pressed formally their deep appreciation for the 
service that these two men have rendered the A.C.A. 


















The Ch 
Had A Name 
For lt | 


NEW game has appeared on the sports 

horizon or rather a revival of a very old 

one, that is finding its way into organized 
camps where it is receiving a hearty welcome, 
not only as a wet-weather or indoor activity but 
as a fair-weather one as well. 

The game is called “Top Sticks” in its pres- 
ent revival. However, it dates back some two 
thousand years to those prolific inventors, the 
Chinese. It later turned up in France, this 
time, dubbed “‘Le Diable” possibly because no 
one could resist the temptation to play it, or 
perhaps, because of its uncanny behavior. Soon 
the game appeared in England where the august 
Encyclopedia Britannica dignified it with sev- 
eral paragraphs of historical and scientific dis- 
sertation. 

Finally the game reached America where it 
has gone through cycles of popularity some 
thirty years apart. A new cycle is under way 
now, although it has not yet reached the pro- 
portions of a “craze.’”’ From the camp point of 
view, that is a good thing for it lends the added 
advantage of novelty. 

For those who are not familiar with the 
game a brief description may be in order. The 
equipment is very simple: just the top and two 
sticks joined by a six foot string. The top may 
be described as two cones joined at the apex 
making a v-notched spool about two and one 
half inches in diameter and two and three 
quarter inches long. Simple as it appears, much 
care and engineering skill have gone into the 




































The 1940 addition to camp sports bids fair to be TOP STICKS, a revival 
of an old Chinese game. The youth in the picture is completing the Sky 
Ride as he catches the spinning top after throwing it high into the air. 


design, for weight, balance, pitch and material 
are each of vital importance to successful 
operation, particularly for the more advanced 
stunts which boys and girls delight in mas- 
tering. 

In addition to the entertainment derived from 
it, the sport develops coordination, manual dex- 
terity, mental control, timing, balance and poise. 
It may be played successfully by any boy or 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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THE CAMPING CALENDAR 


Standing Dates 

Minnesota Camp Association—First Monday of 
each Month—October through May. 

Washington State Section—First Thursday of 
each Month—October through May. 

New Jersey Section—Third Monday of each 
Month—October through May. 

Michigan Camping Association—March 16— 
Battle Creek, Michigan; April 20—Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

New York Section—March 15—Y.W.C.A., 135 
E. 52nd St., NYC.; April 15—Y.M.H.A., 92nd and 
Lexington Ave., NYC. 

St. Louis Camping Association—March 15, 16— 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Important Coming Events 

March 15-16. Summer Camp Conference, St. 
Louis Camping Association, Gatesworth Hotel, St. 
Louis. 

March 18-20. 5th Annual North American Wild- 
life Conference, Washington, D. C. American Wild- 
life Institute, Investment Building, Washington, 
mm Ss 

March 27-29. National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation Convention, Kansas City. 

March 28-30. 18th Annual Izaak Walton League 
Convention, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

March 28-30. Child Welfare League of America. 
Midwestern regional conference, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Chairman: Mrs. Nelle Lane Gard- 
ner, 734 North Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 30-April 5. Music Educators’ National 
Conference. Los Angeles. 

April 4-6. American Academy of Pediatrics. 
Meeting of Region 1, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. Regional chairman: Dr. Stanley H. Nichols, 
501 Grand Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 

April 24-27. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Annual Con- 
vention. Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

April 27-May 4. Boys’ and Girls’ Week. 

April 29-May 3. Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Milwaukee. 

May 1-3. American Pediatric Society. Fifty- 
second annual meeting, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Hugh McCulloch, 325 
North Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

May 1-4. Southwide Conference of Leisure Time 
Educators, Nashville, Tenn. Scarritt College. 

May 3-4. American Council on Education, Wash- 


ington. : 
May 12-18. Biennial convention of three national 
nursing organizations, Philadelphia. American 


Nurses’ Association, National League of Nursing 
Education, and National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. Information from any one of 
above organizations, 50 West Fiftieth St., New 
York, New York. 
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May 26-June 1. National Conference of Social 
Work. Sixty-seventh annual session, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. General secretary: Howard R. Knight, 82 
North High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

June 10-14, American Medical Association, New 
York City. 

June 12-26. Southern Counselors’ Training In- 
stitute. Camp Sequoyah, Asheville, North Carolina. 

June 21-28. National Camp Convention, Junior 
B’nai B’rith, Port Jarvis, New York. 

June 27-July 18; July 7-August 7. Nature Camp, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

August 3-17. National Sailing Canoe Champion- 
ships, Sugar Island, Ganaoque, Ontario, Canada. 
J. G. Sutton, Secretary, American Canoe Assn., 36 
Devon Ave., Trenton, New Jersey. 

June 14-August 29. 5 two-week periods—Audu- 
bon Nature Camp for Adult Leaders, Muscongus 
Bay, Me. 





Dr. Fritz Redl To Address St. Louis Section 


Dr. Fritz Redl, of the American Council for 
Teacher Education, will be the main conference 
leader at the two-day meeting of the St. Louis 
Camping Association to be held in the Gatesworth 
Hotel, St. Louis, March 15 and 16. Others who 
will participate in the program will be Leslie W. 
Lyon, G. A. Buder, Jr., L. C. Gardner, Dr. Theo- 
dore F. Lentz, Jr., Dr. Frank H. Ewerhardt, and 
Miss Mabel Butler. Matt Werner is chairman of 
the Conference Committee. 


Group Work Institute 

The School of Applied Social Sciences of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, is conducting 
a two-weeks Institute for a limited number of ex- 
perienced professional group workers, June 3- 
June 15, 1940. Courses will be offered in Principles 
of Group Work, The Understanding of Individuals 
in Groups, and the Analysis of Program Activities. 
For further information, write the Director, Group 
Work Institute, at the school. 


Summer Workshop and Graduate Study in 
Child Development 

The Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan, 
announces an unusual opportunity to men and 
women to spend six weeks, June 24 to August 1, 
1940, learning to play with ... to work with... 
and to study children of all ages, starting from three 
years; to learn of the interests, abilities and edu- 
cational needs of youth at various levels of develop- 
ment; to discuss and evaluate educational practices 
observed and experienced with individuals and with 
groups; to confer with specialists trained in all 
phases of the development of normal children; in 
parent education; and in education for family liv- 
ing; to do individual work in applying knowledge 
in this field to their own vocational interests. For 
complete announcement, write to the School, 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Chinese Had a Name For le! 


(Continued from Page 23) 


girl of eight years or older. In fact, the young- 
sters usually develop a skill that surpasses that 
of the grown-ups. While some players will 
show a greater natural aptitude, even the most 
inept can master the simpler tricks. 

The game may be used either in competition 

or aS a non-competitive sport. In the latter 
case the spirit of emulation is encouraged as 
one youngster sees another acquiring a new 
stunt or performing a whole series without a 
miss, as in mumblety-peg and similar games. 
_ First, the player learns to spin the top, or 
keep it “alive” and in balance. The next step 
is throwing it in the air from the string and 
catching it, still spinning upon the string again. 
From there on, development is limited only by 
the ingenuity, dexterity and perseverance of 
the player. 

Among the intriguing names which designate 
the different stunts are the Hot Foot, Sky Ride, 
Mountain Climb, Scissors Grinder, Ups-a- 
Daisy, Ski Slide, Cloud Bouncer, Topsy Tur- 
vey, Rocket Ship, Power Dive and a dozen 
more to which still others are being added 
almost daily. 

To quote Franklin Reck, Managing Editor 
of the American Boy: ‘‘Any boy who becomes 
a Top Sticks expert develops characteristics 
which will aid him in acquiring better posture, 
timing, mental and muscular control and coordi- 
nation—while at the same time he will have a 
lot of fun playing the game.” 

Vaughn Blanchard, Director of Health Edu- 
cation, Detroit Public Schools, has said of the 
game, “it embodies all the fundamental princi- 
ples of an excellent recreation and sport as it 
necessitates and develops skill, perseverance, 
timing, coordination and a keen eye—it has a 
definite place in the field of recreation.” 








Michigan Section to Hear Masters 


The Michigan Camping Association will hear 
Dr. H. B. Masters, Consultant in Adult Education, 
discuss the “History, Philosophy and Program of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation” on March 16 at the 
Clearwater Camp, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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The scientifically balanced top 
with proper balance, pitch and 
weight for best playing results. 


TOP STICKS, INC. 


6316 E. CONGRESS DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


TOP STICKS sets are individually: packaged to retail 
at 25c. Wholesale price to camps $21.60 per gross 
f.o.b. Detroit; in less than gross lots, $2 per dozen. 











THEY SAY 


Dr. Mark Graubard 
S. R. Slavson 
Alexander R. Martin, M.D. 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 
Dr. Clara A. Kaiser 


ABOUT GROUP WORK 
Five lectures published by The Union Settlement of Hartford 
239 Market Street, Hartford, Connecticut Fifty Cents 











FOR SALE—Part interest in a boy’s camp on a Min- 
nesota Lake. Well built cabins accommodating 28 
boys. Dining, craft and director's lodges—drilled well, 
ice house. Excellent swimming, boating, fishing, 
tennis, basketball and volleyball courts—and ball 
field. Write Box 7, The Camping Magazine, 330 
South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





SCHOOL REFERENCE LETTER ———— 





| 
i 
WANTED: Head counselor for private girls’ camp. Ex. 


; perienced, mature, qualified to assume responsibility 
| for program in well-established and successful camp. 
If interested send full qualifications and references to 
Box 673, The Camping Magazine, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A practical inquiry blank which can be sent to the 
camper’s school for the purpose of integrating the ex- 
perience of the camp and school. 


Gets in concise form, with little time and effort, such 
information as the status of the camper’s intellectual, 
social and emotional development, his personality char- 
acteristics and his interests. 


Most valuable to an intelligent integration of camp 
with the year-round experience of the camper. 


Prepared by 
EMILY WELCH AND BARBARA ELLEN JOY 
Experienced Camp Directors 
3e each; $2 per 100 
(Postage extra) 


EMILY H. WELCH 
111 Waverly Place New York City 




















_ * * 
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Counselor Packs Her Duffel 
(Continued from Page 9) 


funded experience is necessarily eclectic. The 
creative counselor also gleans. She collects 
avidly—stories to tell, plays, stunts, poems for 
all occasions, songs, jokes, games, pictures, 
bulletin-board material, horizon broadeners of 
all sorts. The fundamental difference between 
the earnest eclectic and the creative person is 
in the ways of using such material. The first is 
rigid, inflexible, and unimaginative. The second 
is flexible, sensitive, selective, and creative in 
her feeling for time and place. The so-called 
spark is not always the result of spontaneous 
combustion. It more often is struck because 
the person has long experience in meeting situa- 
tions immediately, adequately, and with imag- 
ination. A good beginning for the young coun- 
selor is in welcoming responsibility for directing 
creative efforts of campers rather than pass- 
ing them on to more experienced counselors. 
The finest camps are those where the creative 
efforts of all are pooled, where even the small- 
est and mousiest of campers contributes her 
mite of imaginative experience rather than be- 
ing denied the fun of doing and thinking by too 
clever and non-elastic counselors. 


As a part of acquiring the creative attitude 
the counselor will make herself a jack-of-all- 
trades in camping, a master of one. Being a 
continuous learner while at camp is necessary 
in the long process of becoming an undepart- 
mentalized camper. The counselor who has the 
elephant child’s “satiable curiosity” toward all 
fields of learning will inspire a similar attitude 
in the campers. But there is a distinct danger 
of overdoing the learning-on-the-job process. 
While there is an excellent opportunity for 
mutual exchange of ideas and skills among a 
group of cooperative counselors all trying to 
become jack-of-all-trades, there are numerous 
instances when an over-eager counselor utilizes 
time and facilities which should be devoted to 
the campers. Consequently the groundwork 
for many of the camping skills must be laid in 
the months when the learner is not in camp. 


In addition to the ordinary skills which will 
enhance her value as a counselor and as a per- 
son she should steep herself in the lore and tra- 
dition and pioneering background of the region 
in which her camp is located. She should also 
familiarize herself in an amateur way with the 
topography and natural history of the camp en- 
vironment. A counselor so equipped can re- 
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live with her campers the dramatic past of the 
woods and waterways which they are exploring 
anew. She can lead them to live their experi- 
ences to the full consciousness of its romance 
and beauty rather than falling back upon cur- 
rent movie or comic strip chat in order to keep 
them amused. Again, knowledge of this sort 
must be used creatively rather than didactically 
or it will prove deadly to campers. 


Allied to the long-vision development of the 
creative attitude is the equally significant de- 
velopment of a fine sense of relative values in 
camping. Given the perspective which should 
come from distance in both time and space 
from the immediacy of camp life, the coun- 
selor begins to see the difference between the 
important and the picayune, the “front” and 
the ultimate objectives, the merely expedient 
and the values inherent in long-vision planning. 
Now, in mid-winter, the humor-effacing mole- 
hills drop out of sight over the horizon of re- 
flective thinking. The mountains of unsolved 
problems still loom, but are far enough away so 
that she may see them as a logical part of the 
whole. Any opportunity which she may have 
for the study of child psychology and progres- 
sive methods should be made in the light of her 
experience. 


For example she will see that the integration 
of camp activities, the glovalization of learning 
is effected not to integrate the camp program 
into a tidier whole but to facilitate integration 
of the child personality—physically, emotion- 
ally, intellectually. She must see the proper 
place of her own specialty in the rounded de- 
velopment of each child. Many apparently 
well-intentioned counselors actually make child 
laborers of capable campers and exploit them 
in order to strengthen their own so-called de- 
partments and to bolster up their own egos. 
This leads to the one-sided development of the 
campers and often to their following the path 
of least resistance. 


If she can see the program as it really is— 
one of the many tools for socializing children— 
then the danger of putting the program before 
the child’s needs and interests will be obviated. 
The program is part of the child’s social en- 
vironment, a comparatively simple child world 
of camp which will aid the child in making the 
many adjustments to the complex world of to- 
day. She will come to see that it is much more 
important that Barbara, aged ten, learns to 
live happily with her cabin mates and becomes 
emotionally adjusted than that she learns to 
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jump a horse or take home a beautifully tooled 
leather purse to impress mother with the high 
quality of her crafts instruction. In short she 
will learn to put first things first. 

Lastly the counselor apprentice will stow into 
the top of her popping duffel an abundance of 
good physical and mental health. The person 
who finds herself at the end of a winter of 
nerve-sapping work or whirling social activities, 
without a strong reserve of energy had better 
return her camp contract and go to a sana- 
torium. 

With such a replenished mental duffel full 
of professional attitude, creative approach to 
camping, a finely adjusted sense of values, and 
a store of health, the counselor should be ready 
to meet the multifarious concrete and imme- 
diate problems arising out of the fullness of a 
summer in any camp. 


Quebec Court Rules 
Camps Tax Free 
By 


Romulus Joyal 
Attorney=at=Law 





OR a number of years Major R. T. La- 
fond has operated two camps at L’Annon- 
ciation—Camp Lafond for boys and 

Camp Read for girls. Since their organization 
these camps were heavily taxed, an imposition 
which their director always paid with protest, 
maintaining that in view of the provisions of 
the Quebec Municipal Code, such camp proper- 
ties were not taxable. His justification for this 
was found in article 693 of the Quebec Muni- 
cipal Code which reads as follows: 

“The following property is not taxable: 
Item No. 6. All educational institutions which 
do not receive a grant from the corporation of 
the Municipality in which they are situated as 
well as their dependencies and the land on 
which they are erected.” 

After examining the Canadian Jurispru- 
dence, it was discovered that a similar case had 
never been tried in Canada. It was decided, 
therefore, to make a “test case” and the 1938 
claim for taxes against these camps was con- 
tested. In due course of time the case was 
heard by M. Justice Magnan of the Montreal 
Circuit Court. 

From the testimony of the witnesses it was 
established that the activities of these camps 
were as follows: swimming, dancing, fencing, 
boxing and wrestling, horseback riding, tennis, 
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METALCRAFT 
FOR CAMPS 


Metalcraft makes an ideal 

addition to the camping 
( program. Instructive, fas- 

cinating, inexpensive and 
easy. Trays, match box 
holders and dozens of 
other simple articles re- 
quire no special training 
and the very simplest of 
equipment. 

Aluminum and genuine 
Hoyt Pewter are easily 
worked and especially 
suitable for metalcraft 
beginners. Very ductile. 
Work easily without 
cracking or peeling. Ex- 
cellent for acid etching. 


Sold in discs 2” to 24” 
in diameter, and in sheets. 


Free Instructions for 
working and etching. 
| Write for them; also for 

sizes and prices on brass, 
- bronze, copper, in sheets, 
tubes, rods, circles. 








X-17R1 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
5241 Brown Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 











TWO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, eighteen years 
of age, desire counselor positions together in Western 
camp or dude ranch which features riding, swim- 
ming, and music. We have had six years of camping 
experience. Jane Kowalski and Patricia Pierik, 7455 


N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











COUNSELOR in girls’ camp in New England or 
Middle Atlantic States. College Senior. Age 21. Swim- 
ming, Riding, all athletics. Capable of tutoring high 
school mathematics. Box 872, The Camping Magazine, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








MUSIC SUPERVISOR with four years’ teaching ex- 
perience desires position as counselor in summer 
camp. Woman. Age 25 years. Box 21, The Camping 
Magazine, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








CARETAKERS—Man and wife. Can assist in all- 
round camp program. Experienced. Excellent refer- 
ences. Methodists. Prefer West or Southwest. Write 
Mr. and Mrs. Irvin Jolly, 120 E. 10th St., Dallas, Texas. 











WATERFRONT DIRECTOR—Experienced (9 years). 
Life Guard Examiner. Several years as camper and 
leader. Could handle athletics; song leader. Excellent 
references furnished. Write Clyde L. Proctor, 404 
Ballard, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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Taylor Statten Honored with Important Office 
Taylor Statten, Director of the Ahmek Camps 
has recently been appointed to the position of 
World Chairman of the Boys Work Committee of 
the World Alliance of the Y.M.C.A., with head- 
quarters at Geneva, Switzerland. Mr. Statten has 
also been made a member of the War Service Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Y.M.C.A., which has as one 
of its objectives the raising of millions of dollars for 
war service. Mr. Statten is one of the best known 
camp directors on the American Continent, is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the A.C.A. 
and Chairman of its Administration Committee. 





sewing, clay modeling, arts and crafts, with 
special emphasis on the teaching of French. It 
was’ proven, furthermore, that the campers 
are under rules and regulations, whether writ- 
ten or unwritten, at all times during their stay 
in camp. All that remained was to convince the 
court that such an organization is to be con- 
sidered as educational, in keeping with the pur- 
pose of the Municipal Code. The following ar- 
guments were used to accomplish this: 


Quillet, in his dictionary, defines ‘‘educa- 
tion” as follows: “The sum of the reflected ef- 
forts necessary to help nature in the develop- 
ment of the physical, intellectual and moral 
qualities of men, in view of his perfection, his 
happiness and the attainment of his social as- 
piration.” 


In respect to the contribution of the camp in 
the development of the physical qualities of 
man, no argument was necessary. 


In respect to the development of moral quali- 
ties: The moral is the sum of the regulations to 
be followed in our effort to do good and avoid 
evil. In the camps in question the campers are 
submitted to regulations every minute of the 
day. The campers are trained in discipline, ex- 
actness, frankness, respect for the order of 
things and for their superiors. The sports 
program, through the acquired competitive 
spirit, teaches respect and esteem for an op- 
ponent. The argument could be continued at 
length, showing that these camps constantly 
produce higher and stronger moral fibre. 


In regard to their development of intellectual 
qualities, it was pointed out that intelligence 
and a clear conception of things are synonym- 
ous. The teaching of anything has a perpetual 
intelligence development. Instruction in sports 
develops intelligence, as can be well seen by the 
difference in performance between trained and 
untrained athletes. Today sports are a part of 
the daily program of schools and universities. 
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On February 14, 1939, judgment was ren- 
dered in favor of the camp, ordaining that a 
camp of the kind operated by Major R. T. 
Lafond is an educational institution in keeping 
with the spirit of the Quebec Municipal Code 
and consequently is tax free. 

“Tn our modern society,” added the Judge, 
“physical training is part of the educational 
program and this judgment supports that prin- 
ciple.” 





By Our Campfires 


(Continued from Page 19) 


lovely hilltop campus. I do wish you could have 
seen the pleasure it gave to our Indian girls. It 
was only a little fire. We had to keep a reserve 
supply of faggots so it would last a long time. 
I don’t think they will ever forget it. What 
wouldn’t I have given for a few good substan- 
tial chunks of pine or cedar to squander in one 
glorious big blaze. That is one of the things for 
which you are not nearly thankful enough at 
home.” 

Not only is there no problem for us of finding 
fuel for our campfires, but there is no problem 
for us of lighting a fire. Matches are so common 
and so inexpensive, we do not realize they are 
luxuries of our modern world. It is only about 
a hundred years since matches were invented, 
and then for quite a long time they were very 
expensive. In 1827 when the lucifer match was 
invented in England you had to pay fifteen 
shillings for a very small box. We think we are 
rather good campers if we can light a fire on a 
damp day with just one match, but I wonder 
how many of us could light a fire without even 
one match. Yet for thousands of years our an- 
cestors and the primitive people of every race 
lighted their fires with the utmost difficulty 
without matches, using rubbing sticks to pro- 
duce friction, or a piece of stone striking on 
flint to produce a solitary precious spark. It is 
no wonder that in every race in ancient times 
fire was regarded as one of the most precious 
possessions. Indeed it was looked upon as a 
sacred gift of the gods. 

The mythology of nearly all the primitive 
races contains stories of the origin of fire. 
Among the North American Indians there are 
many legends. There was the belief that once 
in the beginning of things a great buffalo, a 
creature of the spirit world, came rushing across 
the plains and his mighty hoofs struck against 
stones and produced sparks. These sparks were 
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made to kindle the first fire which was the gift 
of the Gitchi Manitou to the Indians. There 
is a similar story in Hindoo mythology of the 
horses of the sun galloping across the sky and 
a failing spark from their hoofs kindled on the 
earth below the sacred fire for the use of mor- 
tals. The Scandinavians tell how Thor, the 
mighty god of Thunder, struck a great hammer 
against a piece of flint and created sparks for 
the first fire. (After Thor one of the days of 
our week is called Thursday.) The Greeks teil 
of Prometheus who ascended to the home of 
the gods on the summit of Mt. Olympus and 
returned with a spark of the divine fire in his 
staff. 

Because it was so hard to kindle a fire, and 
because it was so necessary, not only for com- 
fort but to existence itself, it was the custom 
in many lands to maintain a public fire which 
was never allowed to die out. Among the Egyp- 
tians, the Persians, the Greeks and the Romans 
these public fires were kept in every village 
and were the very centre of the community life, 
closely related to religion. There was the Tem- 
ple of Vesta, the goddess of the hearth, in Rome 
where the sacred fire was kept constantly burn- 
ing and the Vestal virgins devoted their lives 
to the duty of attending to the fire. In Mexico, 
in the long ago days, the Mayas kept a fire per- 
petually burning on top of a high pyramid. This 
fire, as well as all the household fires, was ex- 
tinguished once in every fifty-two years, which 
was a cycle in their calendar. Relighting the 
fire was a very important ceremony. In the 
presence of all the notables, the priests rubbed 
two dry sticks together. Sometimes it took a 
long time to kindle a spark and the people 
stood in deep anxiety. Finally when the fire 
started there was a great shout of triumph. 
Messengers rushed off with a torch to relight 
the fire on the pyramid and_ householders 
crowded about to light torches for their own 
home fires. Whenever a fire in a home went out 
by accident the family felt a terrible misfortune 
had overtaken it, and a great deal of ceremony 
accompanied relighting it from a _ neighbor’s 
hire. 

Consequently we can understand why fire- 
worshippers all down the ages have knelt before 
ihe mysterious altar flame with a sense of won- 
der and awe. If we too could feel as the ancients 
‘elt towards that sacred gift, fire could never 
again be a common-place thing, even in this 
twentieth century when the youngest camper 
can perform ‘ta magic” by simply striking a 
match. 
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A FREE WARDROBE 
LIST SERVICE To Protect Your 


Campers and Your Camp with 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


For years schools and camps have used and_ recom- 
mended CASH’S WOVEN NAME TAPES for marking 
because they are neat, permanent, safe, economical and 
known everywhere. They stand up better under hard 
usage than any other marking method. 

This year Cash’s offer, in addition to the regular highest 
quality CASH’S WOVEN NAMES, a cheaper grade— 


JACQUARD WOVEN NAME TAPES 


for those camps and campers who desire the utmost in 
utility at the lowest price. 

Your campers ought to use woven name tapes made by 
CASH’S—and to help you enforce your requirements we 
will supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc., on 
request. Write lor information, samples and prices. 


CASH’S 


20 Camp Street So. Norwalk, Conn. 














NAME TAPES 100 for 60c 


Washable name labels, with your name printed on 
washproof ribbon in black ink, for camp, 
school and travel 


Special Rates to Camps and Outfitters 


ACME TIP PRINTING 


791 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Lackawanna 4-2162 








DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 


—desires a position as camp director or head coun- 
selor. Proficient in all sports. Has had six years’ 
camping experience. Red Cross Examiner’s and In- 
structor’s certificate. Dorothy M. Courtney, St. Mary 
of the Woods College, St. Mary of the Woods, Indiana. 











Canoeing Standards for Camps 


Detailed described strokes and tests for 
boys, girls. councilors. A simple illustrated 
l6-page “bible” of canoeing used in most 
camps for the past ten years. All who demand 


safety should have it. Thought out-of-print, 
some copies recently discovered. While they 
last—35c each—3 for $1—10 for $3. Send 
stamps or checks to E. M. Healy, 48 Jane 
Street, New York City. 


| 





MAY WE HAVE YOUR 1940 CATALOG? 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASS’N, INC. 
330 South State St. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Little Johnnie Stops Listening 
(Continued from Page 15) 


and, as he contemplates these giants towering 
above him, he knows only too well that any 
desire that may arise in his soul for inflicting 
corporal punishment, or even of rising and 
walking out of the room as a means of ter- 
minating the contest, cannot be satisfied. 

So Mummy and Daddy “reason” with John- 
nie. He has been very “rude” to Grandma. 
Grandma may have provoked it in Johnnie but 
that is her privilege. He has made Mummy 
and Daddy ‘ashamed.’ He may justly feel 
ashamed for them as they exercise their pow- 
ers so mercilessly, but he can’t say so. He may 
even have ‘cost Daddy money” by breaking 
that window with his ball—this in the most 
solemn and horror-stricken tone. The words 
mean nothing to one who is just learning to 
add, but the tone conveys the fact that this is 
the greatest crime of all! And so on ad infini- 
tum until—Johnnie stops listening. 

It is pleasant to contemplate the relief that 
must fill any Johnnie’s soul at the moment 
when he first discovers that he can—stop lis- 
tening. He doesn’t rationalize of course, but 
suddenly all is right with his world. No longer 
must he try to understand what they say about 
being rude and making people ashamed and 
costing money. It’s much more fun to watch 
Mummy’s mouth go as she talks so fast. Some- 
times it goes faster than the piston on his elec- 
tric train. And Mummy’s face gets so red too. 
It’s almost as red as his traffic light. Wouldn’t 
it be funny if it should burst? 

Almost any one can be a parent. A few of 
the more enlightened ministers have the cour- 
age to refuse to marry the physically unfit, but 
there is no check of any kind to determine 
intellectual and emotional fitness to be en- 
trusted with a helpless child during the period 
of his growing up. And so hundreds of John- 
nies are born into the world with the dismal 
prospect before them of facing many hours 
during which Mummy and Daddy get vicarious 
satisfaction for their own inadequacy through 
“reasoning” with their naughty little boys. 

A hint of the enormity of the total number 
of minutes thus consumed annually in the 
United States alone may be approximated by 
the following calculation: Multiply the number 
of the children in the country who have not yet 
reached their teens by two parents, then by five 
minutes—a low daily average as most parents 
need at least five minutes to acquire momen- 
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tum—and then by three hundred and sixty-five 
days. For the final result subtract one per cent 
that we found above were in the habit of using 
other means of discipline. The number will 
probably be too large to be read by the average 
layman! 

Is it too much to hope, then, that all big 
brother Johnnies will see to it that all little 
Johnnies, and Marys too, become expert at a 
very tender age in the art of—not listening? 
Then, and only then, will they be equipped 
with an adequate defense when being forcibly 
detained as witnesses to the crimes which the 
ninety-nine per cent of Mummys and Daddys 
are committing daily under the guise of “rea- 
soning” with them. The Mummy or Daddy 
who senses when Johnnie has been forced to 
stop listening and knows why, has at least 
made a start on the long and hard road to be- 
coming worthy of the privilege of being a 
Mummy or a Daddy to a helpless and trusting 
little boy. 


Girls on the Firing |_ine 
(Continued from Page 11) 


structor to check on the camper’s physical 
form and determine if he has fallen into some 
bad habit. If the fault is not obvious there is 
only one thing else it can be—the result of a 
failure in self-control. Perhaps the shooter is 
not trying patiently to align his sights correctly 
on the target, or working patiently on making 
his trigger action a smooth and steady squeeze 
instead of a pull, or persevering patiently in 
getting the gun always into the same spot on 
his shoulder, or attempting patiently always 
to shoot with the same amount of air in his 
lungs. 

Whatever the fault may be, it is to be 
remedied by one thing only, call it self-control, 
or patience, or what you will. And any child 
of normal intelligence appreciates that fact, and 
tries to govern himself accordingly. 

I said that shooting, for most girls, is not 
a carry-over activity. And yet the quality of 
self-control which it develops becomes a carry- 
over of the greatest value. One of the nicest 
things I’ve heard about shooting was said to me 
this summer by one of our campers. 

The previous year she had won her Expert 
medal (the next to top qualification of the 
Junior Course) the last day of camp. It is a 
hard qualification for anyone, child or adult, to 
pass. She had been practicing for weeks on the 
standing position, with small result. Because 
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she would have had to spend more weeks of 
practice the next year to get within reach of 
the form she had attained, we let her shoot all 
the last day of camp, with periods off to go 
swimming or rest in her tent. Her thumb began 
to swell from the weight of the gun, and she got 
very tired, but she kept on. And finally, with 
the Banquet only twenty minutes off, she 
finished the qualification. 

This summer she said, ‘““You know, I’ve been 
able to manage myself so much better this year. 
I don’t get excited and fly away about things 
like I used to, and I’ve been trying to figure 
out why. And I’ve come to the conclusion that 
it was that last day’s shooting. That qualifica- 
tion was tough and I didn’t think I could make 
it, but I kept on trying and I did! And ever 
since then I’ve had more confidence in myself. 
I just feel like I can do things now.” 

There is an additional carry-through virtue 
to shooting under supervision which applies to a 
few children only, but applies to such children 
to a tremendous degree. Apparently all boys, 
and many girls, have an instinctive attraction 
for firearms. When they see a rifle or pistol they 
want to pick it up. Too many times have all 
of us read in the papers of fatalities resulting 
from some child’s finding an “empty” gun— 
perhaps a World War or even Civil War sou- 
venir, or the gun which Dad thinks he has 
hidden away in prospect of burglars—and 
pointing it at a companion with the command 
to “stick ’em up,” and playfully pulling the 
trigger. .. 

The first thing a child learns in beginning to 
shoot on a range under National Rifle Associa- 
tion supervision is never to point a gun—even 
an empty or a broken gun—at anyone. That 
children who have had such instruction drilled 
into them do not involve themselves or their 
friends in such careless and frequently fatal 
actions is borne out by the results of the in- 
vestigations which the N.R.A. makes of all fire- 
arms accidents reported in the papers or from 
other sources. 

There is another virtue to shooting in a sum- 
mer camp; and that is in the outlet it affords 
physically handicapped children. Because it is 
not a strenuous sport, and yet affords competi- 
tion, children who would otherwise be outside 
a sports program, can be included. Campers 
with disabilities, such as those resulting from 
infantile paralysis, can always be taught to 
shoot in some of the four shooting positions 
without injurious effects. 

Recently I heard a story of a girl shooter 
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whose arm muscles became crippled from polio- 
myelitis. She was so anxious to win the Expert 
medal, part of which qualification requires 
shooting in the standing position in which the 
whole weight of the gun is supported by the 
arms, that with her physician’s consent she re- 
sumed shooting after she had made a partial 
recovery. The odds were tremendously against 
her, but she kept on plugging away and not 
only won the medal but through the exercise 
she had spent in practicing for it, she regained 
full use of her arm muscles. 

Again, children who because of bad eyesight 
are precluded from all games involving swift 
movement, can still shoot. Some of them can 
shoot the normal course of fire, by using their 
glasses. Others can shoot a limited course 
adapted to their strength. In some cases (on 
which an oculist should be consulted) shooting 
has a therapeutic value, in the training it gives 
to weak eye muscles. 

One case with which I have had experience 
which does not fall into any of these catagories 
was that of a child who had been in camp sev- 
eral years without showing any improvement. 
She had normal eyesight and physique but was 
so lacking in coordination that she constantly 
stumbled when she walked, and turned her 
sentences hind side to. When she came to the 
range we were very dubious about letting her 
shoot, as she seemed a potential danger hazard. 
However, she was so anxious to try it that we 
decided to experiment with her, and assigned 
an instructor to stay with her the whole time 
she was on the range. For several weeks she 
was lucky if she got two shots out of ten on the 
paper backing of the target. Then she began 
to make a little progress, and by the end of the 
season she was doing fair work. This past sum- 
mer she was a much better shooter, but what 
is more important, her general coordination im- 
proved and her speech peculiarities disappeared. 
From being an onlooker in other sports, she be- 
came a participant. 

Maybe the range staff shouldn’t take all the 
credit for this, but we’re happy in the result. 
I don’t know whether the improvement was 
caused by the intensive effort toward coordina- 
tion she made in her shooting, or if more subtle 
psychological factors of growing pride and self- 
confidence were involved, but the change was 
apparent to all. 

Special problems like these take a good deal 
of time to work out, but the pleasure of children 
who have been excluded from the normal ac- 
tivities of the others and who at last find some- 
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thing in which they can hold their own is so 
great, that no one working with them can help 
but get a corresponding kick out of it. 


Enthusiastic as I am about shooting for 
camps, I don’t mean to suggest that it can take 
the place of the more active sports in a camp 
program. But it can be a valuable complement 
to the strenuous activities, giving training to the 
nerves similar to that given the muscles in other 
sporis. And as an all-weather activity it can 
be a life-saver to camp morale on the rainy 
days when the river is too high to use and the 
playing fields are bogged down in mud. 


A good modern range has sheltered firing 
points—that is, the children shoot on some kind 
of a wooden platform with some kind of roof 
over them. Under such conditions only a light- 
ning-storm or a driving rain coming from the 
wrong direction, need disrupt shooting opera- 
tions. And in southern camps shooting has an 
equal value in the program for exceptionally 
hot days, when it is not desirable to have the 
campers playing hard under the sun in the heat 
of the day. 


Shooting need not be an expensive part of 
a camp program. The accompanying illustra- 
tions of the Camp Alleghany range, and those in 
the April 1939 issue of the Camp Lake Hubert 
range, show well-developed plants. But shooting 
was started at Alleghany in 1923 with the tar- 
gets fastened to stakes fixed in the slope of a 
grassy and stoneless hill, and with the shooters 
lying on old mattresses thrown on the ground. 
As the sport became more important to the 
campers, and its value more evident to the 
camp program, equipment was added from year 
to year. Only last summer was the carrier sys- 
tem, which is illustrated, added. (Incidently, 
this system which was devised and made by our 
caretaker has some things in common with the 
rope-pulley carrier described by Captain Wil- 
son in Camping Magazine for April, 1939, has 
proven very inexpensive and practical and not 
only adds to the safety of the campers but has 
given us about one-third more shooting time.) 


It is perfectly possible to start with a small 
and inexpensive range, and expand it according 
to the demand and available finances. Safe rifles 
can be purchased for as low as $6 or $7, and a 
good target rifle is now available for less than 
$30. Plans for inexpensive and safe range con- 
struction may be obtained from the National 
Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D.C., free of charge. And 
since most camp ranges are of the fifty-foot 
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gallery type the question of space is hardly in- 
volved. 

In addition to range specifications, the 
N.R.A. offers a free Instructors Course. Any 
responsible and intelligent adult who studies 
the pamphlets of the course should be able to 
conduct a safe range, and to give shooters the 
necessary fundamentals of form. In addition, 
the N.R.A. gives free instruction booklets to 
shooters in all affiliated camps, and a very fine 
instruction manual (‘‘Handbook on Small Bore 
Rifle Shooting”) may be obtained from the 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute of New York for fifteen cents. So 
any camp which is interested in putting in a 
shooting program need not hesitate on the 
grounds of expense or because it cannot obtain 
a crack coach. 

While it is very pleasant to win a National 
Inter-Camp Championship, and the camps 
which have been in the game a long time try 
their best to do so, the real value of shooting 
lies in the training it gives to the camper in the 
difficult process of growing up—the training in 
learning to make himself use his abilities to the 
limit of their extent, to be patient and to try 
hard, and to control himself under all condi- 
tions—and a camp range doesn’t need to be of 
championship calibre to do that. A great deal 
of lasting benefit and of fun can be had from 
a range which has very modest equipment, if 
the person in charge of that range will work 
as hard on it as the campers will do. 


See Pages 23 and 25 
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to an amount sufficient to cause the butterfly 
wings to relax and droop. 

Some boys collected mushrooms and modeled 
duplicates, from clay and painted them with oil 
paints. In making these, wire must be used to 
support the stems. Very satisfactory results 
were obtained, and it gave the boys an outlet 
for their artistic abilities. 

These cases have proved very satisfactory 
and popular. They are dust-proof, pest-proof, 
inexpensive, and artistic. They have served as 
keys to many boys’ interests in my work; I 
am sure that they will serve equally as well 
for you. 

















